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% The final view of all rational politics, is to produce the greateſi quantity of 
bappineſe in a given tra of country. The bappineſs of a people, is made up 
of the happineſs of ſingle perſons ; and the quantity of happineſs can only bs 
augmented by increaſing the number of the percipients, or the pleaſure of their 
perceptions," | 
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Ir is chiefly in reſpect to his relative ſitu- 
ation, that the wants of a man are entitled 
to general attention and ſympathy. Con- 
ſidered as an individual, his neceſſities are 
few, and the means of ſupplying them 
uſually extenſive and diverſified. He is at 
liberty to change his ſituation with every 
turn of fortune, and accommodate himſelf 
to any line of conduct, the circumſtances 
of the moment may render neceſſary. 
But, when his exiſtence is, as it were, mul- 
tiplied, and the concerns and happineſs of 
others are inſeparably attached to his own, 
his conduct and purſuits muſt then aſſume 
a more permanent and conſiſtent form; and 
it becomes him, as a man of principle, to 

protect 
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protect them, with the moſt anxious ſolici- 
tude, from every moral and natural evil, 
which it is in his power to avert. 


But this is not all: His concern for 
their welfare and happineſs, muſt bear re- 
ference to the occurrence of a period, 
which, in the common courſe of events, 
mult arrive; when his children, perhaps too 
his wife, ſhall be left without the ſupport of 
his example, his counſel, and his further pe- 
cuniary aſſiſtance. And I appeal with con- 
fidence, to the judgment of thoſe, whoſe 
profeſſion obliges them to be preſent at the 
diſſolution of their friends, whether they 
have not repeatedly witneſſed the pleaſure i 
which even a dying man has felt, on men- 


tioning the proſperous circumſtances in 


which he leaves his deareſt relatives; and, 
on the other hand, the agonies of mind, 
which the thoughts of their future diſtreſs, 
have brought on his laſt moments. 


If, then, concerns of this nature are of 
ſuch importance, as to afford ſatisfaction 
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and joy; or ſorrow and the moſt pungent 
remorſe, at a ſeaſon which is naturally 
employed in the moſt momentous contem- 
plations ; let every man be cautious to 
ſtem the torrent of profligacy, or at leaſt 
have the reſolution to reſiſt every prejudice 
or popular opinion, that may witneſs againſt 
him at the moſt ſolemn hour of his life, 


The human mind, naturally prone to 
imitation, is inſenſibly biaſſed in its pur- 
ſuits of good or evil, by the influence 
of general or particular example. On this 
principle, whatever is the duty of man, as 
an individual, becomes a ſuperior duty 
when conſidered as connected, more or leſs 
intimately, with a greater or leſs ſociety, 
His views are promoted by coinciding 
with thoſe of other men, and the good or 
evil capable of being effected by an aggre- 
gate body, will always be found to exceed 
what the individuals of that body, ſepa- 


rately conſidered, would be capable of 
performing. 


On 
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On theſe, and other immutable truths, 
are founded the propenſities of men to en- 


courage the views of others, when fimilar 
with their own, by the eſtabliſhment of 


ſocieties. And on theſe principles, I pre- 


ſume to ſolicit the attention and concur- 
rence of a body of men, reſpectable from 
their numbers, their learning, and general 
conſequence in the world, in a meaſure 
calculated, it is humbly conceived, to pro- 
mote the general intereſt of humanity and 
benevolence, and the particular good of 


the faculty and their deareſt connexions. 


A fund for the relief and benefit of the 
widows and orphans of medical men, is a 
meaſure of ſuch obvious utility, that the 
idea being once ſuggeſted, it is hoped 
advocates will not be wanting for its expe- 
diency; but, in an addroſs of this general 
nature, a few obſervations may not be 
improper, to enforce the neceſſity of the 
meaſure on thoſe, not immediately inte- 
reſted in the event, 


And 
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And here, I ſincerely lament, that this 


| taſk has not fallen into more able hands. 


I am apprehenſive leſt inexperience, rather 
than want of zeal, ſhould injure 4 cauſe I 
have very deeply at heart. But I will rely 
on the liberality of my brethren, and on 
the candour of the public, to do juſtice to 
the purity of the motive; and to confider 
leſs the abilities or ESA of the writer, 
than the importance of the object to the 
faculty, and its general tendency to ꝓro- 
mote the happineſs of mankind. 


Under this idea, I ſhould hope, chat very 
little oppoſition would ariſe againſt the ex- 
pediency of the meaſure 'on the part of the 
faculty; ſeeing it is calculated, in one ſenſe, 
for their excluſive benefit. Indeed, I hoe 
not for a moment, have doubted their una- 
nimous concurrence, had it not been for 
ſome objections, ſuggeſted by one gentle- 


man, to whom, among many others, I have 


applied; which, though they by no means 
amounted to an abſolute oppoſition; yet 


were ſafficiently expreſſive to evince, chat, 
B in 


13 
in his opinion, I was too ſanguine in my 
idea of the neceſſity of the inſtitution. It is 


hoped, that nothing perſonal will be in- 
ferred from the mention of this circum- 


ſtance, as the gentleman I allude to and 


myſelf, have by no means any diſagreement, 
or even oppoſition of intereſts, but as his 
obſervations may poſſibly occur to others, 
I would wiſh, as far as poſſible, to antici- 


pate and endeavour to refute any ſpecious 
objections. 


It was urged, that the widows and or- 
phans of medical men were not often left in 
indigent circumſtances. On this head, I 
appeal to the general experience of man- 


kind, and fear the truth will be found on 
the other fide. 


Were their widows and orphans always 
decently provided for, I am ready to con- 


feſs, that the expediency of the preſent 


propoſal, would be, in ſome degree, ſuper- 
ſeded ; but the contrary is notorious, and 
were it not for the delicacy of bringing 

forward 
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forward living inflances, as proofs” of my 
aſſertion, I ſhould not heſitate to adduce 
thoſe that would excite regret, that an in- 
ſtitution of this kind, had not been eſta- 
bliſhed ſome years ſince; and further, 1 
could point out ſome examples, where, if the” 
head of the family were now to drop, the 
moſt lamentable reverſe of fortune would 
immediately ſucceed, and poverty, in all its 
horrors, be the certain, and probably con- 
ſtant attendant, N | 


Indeed, ſo far is this gentleman's aſſer- 
tion from being the fact, that were every 
inſtance brought forward of the manifeſt 
loſs occaſioned to their families, by the 
deaths of medical practitioners, I ſhould 
fear that the number would be ſo great, as 
to deter all thoſe, whoſe charity is equally 
cautious and deliberate, from contributing 
their mites to the relief of rhe widow 
and the orphan. © What are theſe,” (they 
might urge) © among ſo many.” To cut | 
this matter ſhort; if there are numerous 
objects of compaſſion in this line, it muſt 
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ſtrengthen the neceſſity of the meaſure; 


if there are few, their wants will be more 
cHlectually relieved, 


But reaſon muſt convince us, that the 


widows and orphans of medical men are 
frequently left in indigent circumſtances : 
Beeauſe it is a profeſſion, the profits of 


which do not ariſe from the ſale of articles 


which can be equally well diſpenſed by 
ſtrangers or hired aſſiſtants; but they de- 
pend entirely on the health, activity, abi- 
lities, and moral qualities of one man, 
and moſt of all on the opinion his neigh- 
bours entertain of him. 


In this abſtracted view, it is impoſſible 
not to perceive and acknowledge the im- 
portance of the medical character, with 


reſpect to his domeſtic concerns. Indeed, 


in this view, it is ſo very great, that 
I- am not acquainted with any bedy of 
men, whoſe lives are of more conſe- 
quence to their families, unleſs it be the 


clergy; and they, with 2 moſt laudable 


wiſdom, | 
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wiſdom, becoming the dignity of that re- 
ſpectable body, have, in this dioceſe at 
leaſt, made due proviſion for every con- 
tingency of this kind. ' 

May the influence of their example ex- 


tend, in chis reſpect alſo to us, and indeed 
to every order of men! | 


Another objeftion ufed by the gentle- 
man above alluded to (and I bluth that 
ſach an one ſhould occur to a profeſſional 
man'in'fach a caufe) was, that his widow 
would not be under the neceſſity of apply- 
ing for relief to any fund. The anſwers to 
this are numerous and obvious. Though 
this gentleman had reaſon to be thankful 
for che induſtry of his forefathers, or per- 
| haps 4 wealthy matrimonial contract, 
others might not be ſo fortunate as to have 
equal cauſe; and, if all had, is no proviſion 
to be made againſt thoſe accidents to which 
every ſpecies of property is liable? Con- 
ſidering the length of time neceſſary for 
the introduction into an extenſive buſineſs, 
a . 1t 
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it is very fortunate that a gentleman has 
ſomething independent to ſubſiſt on. In- 
deed, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that every 
man who engages in the ſtudy of medicine, 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of a ſeparate property; 
not only to ſupport him till he is ſufficient- 
ly eſtabliſhed, but even to place him above 
the temptation of meanneſſes, which would 
operate to his diſgrace, and, in ſome de- 
gree, to diſhonour the profeſſion. But this 
mercenary objection to the meaſure, forms 
an indiſpenſable argument for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of it. What, becauſe I am inde- 
pendent, ſhall I ſelfiſnly bury the talent 
intruſted to my care? No, Rather, let 
me endeavour to diſcover how I can beſt 
reheve the neceſſities of my brethren, and 
increaſe my own happineſs, by the moſt 
godlike of all ſources, the communication 
of it to others. 


But admitting, (which is not the fact) 
that in the poſſeſſion of abundance, there 
is no obligation to conſult the wants of 
others; yet a negative argument may hence 
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be deduced, and have ſome weight. We 
muſt feel the force of an obſervation of 
a late eccentric but benevolent author: 
« While one of our fellow creatures is in 
« want of the neceſſaries of life, what 
« honeſt man will indulge in its ſuper- 
« fluities?” * The beſt way of throwing 


off this reſtraint, is to impart as * as 
we have received. 


But I am not without ſolicitude, leſt the 


meaſure of affliction, reſerved for our fami- 
lies, is not yet filled. 


From particular obſervations - on the 
northern medical ſeminaries, we cannot 


fail to remark, that the profeſſion is almoſt 
daily receiving freſh practitioners in every 
department of the ſcience; and, it may 
alſo be obſerved, that in no part of the 
kingdom is there any deficiency at leaſt in 


the numbers of our corps. From an almoſt 
conſtant reſidence in London, I can aver, 


that the ſtudents here are very alarmingly 
| increaſing; 


* Rouſſeau. 
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1 66 | 
increaſing; and, indeed, it would appear 
that a lamentable propenſity prevails with 
many parents to educate their children in 
the practice of phyſic, whereby they in- 
creaſe the profeſſors of a ſcience, already 
groaning under its numbers. 


Ila this reſpect too, how indiſpenſable 
is the eſtabliſhment of the ſociety I am 
ſpeaking of? In providing for the children 
of the riſing generation, we preſent tlie 
beſt poſſible antidote againſt the exuberance 
of the profeſſion, at preſent ſo much on 
the increaſe, as to threaten us with evils 
hitherto unknown. Notwithſtanding the 
author of a late pamphlet, has cenſured one 
branch of the profeſlion, {and, indeed, that 
by which the chief practice is carried on) 
for charging medicines inſtead of atten» 
dance; and notwithſtanding the prover- 
bial raillery of the vulgar on the great 
profits 'of the profeſſion, every man of 
ſenſe, and every man of buſineſs knows, 
chat a regular charge cannot be made on a 
fluctuating or capricious article; but it 

| muſt 
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muſt be attached to thoſe things which can 
be regarded, by very ordinary comprehen- 
ſions, as value received. Men of ſenſe and 
buſineſs know too, that the chief ſource of 
wealth is not to be ſought in great profits, 
but in great returns; and it is notorious, 
that aur returns bear a ſmall proportion to 
thoſe of almoſt any trade that is carried on. 
How ſeldom do thoſe inſtances occur, in 
which the moſt unremitted attention, the 
profoundeſt abilities, or (what is ſometimes 
particularly ſucceſsful) the moſt finiſhed 
elegance of manners, or even all theſe 
united, prevail in obtaining what is called 
a fortune / | 

It is weli known, that the moſt ſplendid 
oftenfibles of wealth, ſo generally purſued 
by the world, are but rarely attained by 
the faculty; and when attained, are not 
enjoyed as the fruits of - induſtry, but 
employed as the means of acquiring con- 
ſequence and reſpect; ſo that a phyſician ; 
ſurgeon, or apothecary, in London, ſees 
n well, that a carriage, and every 
C appearance 
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appearance of wealth and ſplendour, muſt 
be aſſumed as a part of his ſtock in trade. 
The prevailing ideas in cities, are too often 
imitated and purſued throughout empires; 
and we here find the ſame prepoſſeſſion 
to aſſociate abilities with wealth, and to 
infer profound knowledge, from the ap- 
pearance of ſplendour. | 
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The inference to be drawn 1s, that the 
faculty are richer in the externals, than 
in the actual poſſeſſion of large property: 
And that, conſequently, their general cir- 
cumſtances as a body, are not capable of 
being known by the appearance of a few 
individuals. 
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It is not perhaps irrelevant to the end 
in view, to enter ſlightly into the merits of 
the faculty, or the gratitude which is their 
due from ſociety. 


The utility of the ſcience of medicine, 
none will be found ſo faſtidious as to call 
in queſtion. How far the profeſſors may 

have 
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have attained the objects it has in view, 
is a matter influenced by ſuch a variety 


of circumſtances, as, perhaps, to render it 
undeciſive. Yet, I truſt, that the aggregate 
of knowledge, both medical and general, 


and particularly a moſt aſſiduous attention 


to the œconomy and operations of na- 
ture, were never more conſpicuous amongſt 
medical profeſſors in -any age or country, 
than at the preſent day in Great Britain. 
Permit me here, to indulge a ſhort time, 
in a few remarks, in the truth of which I 
ſhould hope to be confirmed by the gene- 
ral opinion of mankind. 


The number of thoſe is, indeed, very 
inconſiderable, who have not, at one time 
or other of their lives, been indebted for 
the moſt ſignal ſervices to ſome branch 
of this profeſſion. On a little reflection, 
a large majority, of even the moſt hardy 
and fortunate of mankind, will be able to 
call to mind, ſituations in which they 
have experienced the moſt friendly aſſiſt- 
ance from the faculty. Situations, from 
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which, perhaps, there was not a probabi- 


to bleſs God for their exemption from the 


earthly exiſtence : And their gratitude can- 


aſſiduity, and eager ſolicitude for the welfare of their patients, 
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lity of their recovering, but for the kind 
aid of one who had employed the beſt 
years of his life in acquiring a knowledge 
of diſeaſes, their effects on our complicated 
machine, and the rational means, under 
providence, neceſſary to avert their dread- 
fal conſequences. And, if the majority 
were on the other fide, they have reaſon 


misfortunes attendant on the routine of 


not be better exemplified, than in contri- 


buting to the future ſupport of the deareſt 
connexions of a ſet of men, the entire 


buſineſs of whoſe lives was, to“ heal the 
* fick,” and“ go about doing good.” f 
| Burt, 


+ It is painful to remark, that there are ſome deplorable 
inſtances, of profeſſional men falling martyrs to their unwearied 


under thoſe diſeaſes, which occupied the attention of our im- 
mortal, and much lamented countryman *. I fear thoſe are to 
be found, who have every cauſe to mourn the death of their 
protectors, hurried to the grave by a fatal anxiety for the re- 
povery of their friends from the melancholy eſſects of contagion, 


* Howand, 


Py - - 
hut, there are not wanting thoſe 
1 grateful ſouls, who are willing to ac- 
knowledge, that for the preſervation of 

their lives, they are indebted, under pro- 
vidence, to the unremitted exertions of : 
the faculty. In the ſubjects of thoſe diſ- 


treſſing complaints, which afflict at once 


the body and the mind, theſe are frequent- 
ly found. | 
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A mind, naturally endowed with the 


moſt benevolent affections, the moſt ten- 


der ſenſibility, is too frequently connected 
with a body equally ſuſceptible of impreſ- 
ſions from external cauſes. Add to this, 
peculiar modes of living, and many em- 
ployments, amuſements, or prejudices are 
found to produce ſituations, in which me- 


dical aſſiſtance is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
rye” 5 


Such have uſually a lively ſenſe of their 
obligations, and are conſcious, it is not in 
the accuſtomed fees, that they are diſ- 

charged. Theſe, it is hoped, will now 


: 7 Par ticularly 


- 


" Fw 3 
particularly ſtep forward, and, by an at- 
tention to the future wants of the relifs of 
of medical men, evince the ſenſe they en- 


tertain of the benefits received from the 
aſſiſtance of their huſbands or fathers. 3 


In fact, the lives of more than one half 
of a whole ſex, are repeatedly intruſted to 
the management of medical practitioners. 
On their experience, their ſkill, their at= 
tention, the ' abſtraction of their minds 
from all other purſuits, depend, in num- 
berleſs inſtances, the lives of valuable mo- 
thers and their offspring. In this ſituation, 
not only the life of an individual is intruſt- 
ed to his diſcretion, prudence, and know- 
ledge of circumſtances, but the maternal 
ſupport and education, perhaps of a large 
family, is here at ſtake. In the moſt 
elevated ſenſe of this part of the profeſ- 
ſional character, he may even be con- 
ſidered as being in poſſeſſion of the 
means, under providence, of alleviating 
the chief neceſſary calamity of female 
life. | we 
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The importance of the medical character 


to ſociety, in a moral point of view, muſt 
not be overlooked. 


It is his office (and beyond doubt every 
exertion is employed to effect this purpoſe,) 


to watch the approach and progreſs of 


every diſeaſe, whether entailed on us as 
a condition of our exiſtence, or produced 
by living in conformity with the urbamty 
of the times, or even by an indulgence in 
cenſurable purſuits. In this reſpect, his 
character is moſt amiable, and, (if fucceſs- 
ful in his endeavours) the applauſe of his 
own mind 1s not to be ſurpaſſed in any 
ſituation of life whatever. The ©* mens ſibi 
, conſcia recti,“ is his reward in an unparal- 
leled degree; and, in ſhort, here alone he is 
truly enviable. But, what cauſes this 


delightful ſenſation in his breaſt? A ſen- 


ſation, which, I truſt, all my brethren are 
ſuſceptible of, and have all more or leſs 
experienced. What? but the glorious con- 


{ciouſneſs of having relieved a fellow 
creature, | 


In 
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In the prevention of diſeaſes, lies one 
chief merit of the profeſhon. * Next to 
this, is the inſtitution of means to obviate 
the effects of them, which ſometimes - 
amount almoſt to a prevention ; as in that 
bleſſed diſcovery, the inoculation of the 
{mall-pox. In the progreſs of diſeaſes too, 
how very great are the benefits reſulting to 
relatives from being apprized of the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of the caſe ? 'Their 
anxiety, from ſuſpenſe, is, in ſome meaſure 
done away ; and on this account, a diſcreet 
practitioner is always received with con- 
fidence and pleaſure, by thoſe accuitomed 
to his attendance, 


How intimately muſt this connect him 
with the peculiar ſituations and circum- 
ſtances of his patients? What great op- 
portunities muſt this afford him, to point 
| f Out 


* « The prevention of diſeaſes muſt always cor ſiſt either in 
removing the cauſes which produce them, or, when this can- 
not he effected, in counteracting their influence.” 

| Dx CLanrk. 


1 


out the propriety of attending to every 
relative duty, and of compoſing a ruffled 
mind by affectionate advice and conſo- 
lation, as well as the body by regynen 
and medicine?“ | 


Tpbe faculty of the preſent age are, in Held, 
the friends of all mankind, Strangers to 
the myſterious: arts practiſed by their pre- 
deceſſors, to conceal either their ignorance 
D or 


- 


„ A phyſician has numberleſs opportunities of giving that 
relief to diſtreſs, not to be purchaſed by the wealth of India. 
But there are many occaſions that call for his aſſiſtance as a 
man who feels for the misfortunes of his fellow creatures. 
In this reſpect, he has many opportunities of diſplaying pa- 
tience, good nature, generoſity, compaſſion, and all the gen- 
tler virtues that do honour to human nature. 

It is as much the buſineſs of a phyſician to alleviate- pain, 
and to ſmooth the avenues of death, when unavoidable, as 3+ 
cure e | 


« Even in caſes, where his ſkill as a phyſician can be of no 
further avail, his preſence and aſſiſtance, as a friend, may be 
agreeable and uſeful, both to the patient and his neareſt rela- 


tions,” 


Dx Grxxcony. * 


i 26 | 

or their knowledge, they are not conſcious 
of a greater pleaſure, than to. reduce the 
principles of an abſtruſe ſcience, to the 
level of ordinary comprehenſions; and to 
diſſeminate truths, from the general 
knowledge of which, many valuable 
members of ſociety, have been reſcued 
from a watery grave,* and from all the 
diſtreſſing varieties of ſuſpended anima- 


J 


tion f. 


May your unreſerved benevolence, my 
deareſt fellow labourers, be long continued 
to us in your perſons; may the glorious 
reflection be your comfort in declining 
age, and blunt the arrow which brings 
4 jt reſt!” And, I truſt, your example, 
will influence poſterity to watch over the 
lives of their indigent brethren, and, 
through the divine aſſiſtance, to render 
ineffeQual, in every inſtance, the horrid, 
but deluſive reſource of a deſpairing mind! 

* The Humane Society. 


+ The Preſervative Society, inſtituted at Northampton, 
by J. E. Dolben, Eſq. in 1789. 
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If this be a faithful eſtimate of forme of 
the beneficial effects reſulting to ſociety 
from the exertions of the faculty, it certain- 
ly well becomes the public, on the conſide- 
ration of abſolute gratitude, (for their in- 
tereſt is a motive too mercenary to depend 
on) to aſſiſt medical men in making due 
proviſion againſt thoſe evils, which, in 
many inſtances, muſt be the inevitable 
conſequence of their death. 


It is obſerved, by an eminent author, 
whon I have lately quoted, that © Gentle- 
men of the beſt families, diſtinguiſhed 
« for their fpirit and their genius, often 
« apply to the ſtudy of medicine; and the 
* hberat and ingenuous manners, generally 
„found in men well born and genteelly 


* educated, reflect an additional digaity 
Hon the profeflion,” 


To a mind educated in theſe principles, 
what can equal the anguiſh of embarraſſed | 
D z circum- 
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circumſtances ? Accuſtomed to reſpect as 
a gentleman, in profeſſion and in manners; 
- always having been in the habit of liberal 
thinking, eaſy circumſtances, and cheerful 
hope, he feels the contraſt of approaching 
want with accumulated ſorrow ; and this 
18 increaſed, in proportion to the expecta- 
tion of competency, he had excited and 
maintained, But, when he is depri ved of 
the hope of retrieving his circumſtances, 
by the conſciouſneſs of approaching death, 
what can equal the anxiety of his mind, 
for the welfare of thoſe dependants which 
he leaves unprovided to combat the con- 
tingencies of fortune? He may almoſt be 
conſidered, as welcoming the approach of 
death, to thield him from the tormenting 
idea. 


It is for us, then, my brethren of the 
profeſſion, by an union of ſentiments 
and purſuits, to prevent the acceſſion 
of theſe depreſſing ideas in any indi- 
vidual of our body. To the happineſs 
of having been born in a country where 
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the ſtandard of pure liberty was firſt erect- 
ed, and in an age which is making rapid 
advances in the developement of human 
perfection and happineſs; it becomes us 
to diſplay a ſuperior degree of liberality; 
and, diſcarding every prejudice ariſing 
from oppoſition of intereſts, or from loca- 
lity, to ſhew the world that we are a 
ſociety of gentlemen, if not by fortune, at 
leaſt by education, by liberality of ſenti- 
ment, by united endeavours to procure 
the comforts of life for thoſe, who, during 
the exiſtence of their protectors, were 


perhaps no ſtrangers to its delicacies. 


Prove, then, to the world, that you 
have united yourſelves, as intimately as 
poſſible, into a ſociety of learned and af- 
fectionate friends. Let it be ſhewn, that, 
as a body, you are attentive to the welfare 
of the individuals which compoſe that 
body; and reflet, that if the exertions 


of one man are capable of effecting much 
good, how great are the bleſſings we may 


reaſonably expect to be diffuſed, by the 
con- 
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concurrent endeavours of an extenſive 
ſociety? | 


In a a ſo numerous, 2 great 
variety of diſpoſitions is naturally to be 
expected; and, amongſt others, there are 


probably ſome, who, incapable themſelves 


of increaſing its dignity, are ever ready 


to borrow conſequence from their con- 
nexion with it. The number of theſe, 


compared with the whole, is at the preſent 
day very inconſiderable; and, I truſt, their 
influence, is in a ſimilar proportion. Bur, 
in order to conciliate, as far as poſlible, 


the concurrence of every deſcription of 


men, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that a body of gentlemen, ſuperior to us 
in dignity, opulence, and learning, have 
by no means been inattentive to the cir- 


cunſtances' of their widows and progeny. 


The accounts of the Society of the 


* Sons of the Clergy,” one of the moſt re- 


ſpectable and beſt endowed charities in 
| | theſe 


— 
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theſe kingdoms, will ſufficiently evince 


the encouragement which a propoſal of 
this kind has received, from, perhaps, the 
firſt OE. of learned. men _ earth 5 


There are Kind correſponding circum- 
ſtances in the ſacerdotal and medical 
characters, which merit an equal attention, 
from both profeſſions, to prevent the future 
wants of thoſe, who are accuſtomed to 


rely on them for ſupport. It is not alto- 
A gether 


An inſtance of the beneficial effects of this inſtitution, will 
intereſt the minds of all good men in its favour ; and, at the 


fame time, do juſtice to the gratitude and liberality of an indi- 
2 | 


At the laſt general court of FOI IE en 
lief of the widows and orphans of the Suffolk -clergy, two 
letters were read from a elergyman who requeſted not to be 
named. In the firſt, he defired the treaſurer to inform him 
what ſums he and his family had, in their diftceſs, received 
from the charity ; the ſecond contained a draft. for. the full 
amount of what he had himſelf received; he likewiſe expreſſed 
his hopet, that, hereafter, he ſhould be able to return the whole 


ſum, by which his family had been betilited, and defired to tie 


cophdered if ap apayal Aubſeriber,” 7Þ5 25 


5 a CxArrsMax, 4 15th, 1792. 


1 


gether their income, but the certainty of 
the continuance of that income, which be- 
comes the object of their mutual care. In 
both inſtances, their entire ſubſiſtence (in- 
dependent of private fortune, which is 
foreign to this eſtimation) falls with their 


lives. And, in both inſtances, the almoſt 


entire means of accumulating property, are 
Itmited to the abſtracted exerciſe of their 
reſpective profeſſions; the incomes of 
which, are uſually, not capable of receiv- 
ing any material additions from the 
aſſiſtance of others. The gentlemen ot 
both profeſſions, are entitled to, and ge- 
nerally receive attention and reſpec ; but, 
to preſerve a continuance of this, it is ne- 
ceſſary to diſplay, at leaſt, the appearance 
of eaſy circumſtances. The deſire to pre- 
ſerve this appearance, and to conceal the 
humiliating reverſe, is natural, and too 
often effected to the real prejudice of their 
ſurviving friends. Very far removed from 
each other in point of revenue, yet, as 
members of the ſame ſociety, they ſolicit 
an equality of reſpe& with their ſuperiors 
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in fortune; and, though convinced of 
the real difference of their ſituations, 
yet they ſeek a recompence in vying 
with them for the bauble of popular 
opinion. oh 1 


From theſe, and other circumſtances, 


the finances of profeſſional gentlemen, are 


not often found in an affluent fituation 
on their deceaſe. To remedy this defect, 
or at leaſt, to mitigate the conſequences, 
is the chief purpoſe of this addreſs; and, 


though we cannot hope to equal our 


clerical brethren in the extenſiveneſs of our 
eſtabliſhment, yet, from motives equally 
pure and benevolent, we will endeavour, 
like them, to adminiſter comfort to the 
widow and the orphan, to ſupport them 
under the heavieſt domeſtic afflictions, 
and, © ſmooth their rufled minds to a 
* ſerene and tranquil ſtate.” 


And, on this occaſion, though I am. 
confined to the eſtabliſhment of a fund in 


that particular profeſſion, to which I have 
E. the 
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the honour to belong, yet the expediency 
of a ſimilar meaſure, is obvious in every 
ſociety of mankind. And, I ſincerely 
hope, that the _ benevolence, for which 
our countrymen are univerſally remarked, 
will not, in this inſtance, forſake us; and 
that we, as a body of liberal men, ſhall 
ever be prepared to acknowledge and 
return thoſe favours, which a generous 
public may think proper to beſtow on 
this - inſtitution in its infancy. 


It will occur to them, that it is the duty 
of every man to obviate, by every poſſible 
means, (conſiſtent with the moral order of 
things) the ſufferings of his own family 
after his deceaſe. When theſe purpoſes are 
attained, the truly good man will rejoice 
in the opportunity afforded him of reliev- 
ing others, without the poſlibility of this 
relief, being imputed to any improper 
motive. And, permit me to add, that a 
portion of happinefs, inconceivably great, 
is in the power of almoſt every family to 


[ s 3 
impart without inconvenience. ' It only 
requires the reduction of ſome ſuperfluity, 
incapable of affording true happineſs, but 
capable of being tranſmuted into ſources 
of benevolence, to deſerving and indigent 


brethren, and reverting to ourſelves with 
accumulated ſatisfaction. | 


To men of dignity and opulence we 
look up for patronage and the influence of 
their names; but, on the exertions. of our 
own body, and the friendly aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who. are more on a level with our- 
ſelves, and with whom we are in the 
habits of daily intercourſe,” we principal 
rely for ſupport in this meafure. 


To conclude. Should the general expe- 
diency of an eſtabliſhment of this kind, 
meet the wiſh. of my brethren: in theſe 
counties, it is propoſed, within a few 
weeks, to call a meeting of the faculty at 
Newcaſtle, and, on the election of a preſi- 
dent, a plan, which has been ſucceſsfully 
adopted in another county, will be reſpect - 

E 2 fully 
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fully laid before them, which may be 
approved, altered, or changed, as may 
meet the ſenſe of the company preſent. 
It is not prudent for me, a young man, 
and almoſt a ſtranger in this part of Eng- 
land, to preſume, in this ſtage of the buſi- 
neſs, to publiſh any received form, or to 
dictate any regular mode of operation. 


Whatever may be the reſult of this 
addreſs, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied, that, in taking 
the preſent liberty, I have done what ap- 
peared to me a duty, in the beſt manner 
my humble abilities would permit ; and, 
be aſſured, that the moſt fervent wiſh of 
my heart is, at all times, to render every 
ſervice in my power to my country, and 
to a profeſſion which well deſerves the 
encouragement and ſupport of every be- 
nevolent member of ſociety. 


FINIS. 


